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Salire’s my weapon; but I'mt o discreet, 

To rua a-muck and tilt at all meet; 

I only wear it ina land of Hee ors, 

Thieves, supercargoes, sharpets, and directors.—Pore. 
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EASTER OFFERINGS. 





"IRE ARMS VERSUS SMOKE PENNIES. 

Our correspondent, Mr. Cook of Dudley, writes to the 
effect, that havimg refused to pay the sum of eight-pence, 
claimed as Easter offerings, he was summoned to appear 
before the Magistrates at Dudley. He did so ; and stated 
that he thought the demand very preposterous, particu- 
larly when made to a dissenter, who had scruples of con- 
science upon the matter; and who did not believe there 
was any law to authorise the demand. One of the Magis- 
trates, a clergyman, referred to Chetwynd’s edition of 
Burns, and read over Stat. 7and 8 of W. III. cap. 6, 
which prescribes a summary mode for the recovery of such 
DUES as may be legally claimed. ‘Mr. Cook requested 
time to consider of this statute; but the Rector who made, 
the claim insisted upon an immediate decision, and Mr, 
Cook was ordered to pay etght-pence for the offermg, and 
ten shillings for the costs, 
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li is certainly true, that the statute above quoted re: 
mains on te books; but it is to be remenibered that is 
not a stulvte law to determine the legality of Easter offer- 
ings. but to prescribe a legal method of recovering what 
mizht be due. This act confers no legality upon the 
offerings. {t do.s net pretend to do any such thing. 
itis bad enough, as itis; and was evidently the result of 
some cunning priests, to steal a march upon the question 
of these offerings. It assumes that certain offerings are 
due ; and then it preseribes the mode by which when due, 
they should be recovered. ‘There existed no idea at 
that period of disputing about the right of the claim 
to Kaster-hens, and smoke-pe:nies. John Bull was 
fat, and lazy. His sides had not been so sorely galled 
by the spurof taxation: andthe tithe-pigs were readily 
furnished ont of his abundance without much grumbling. 
—No inquiry had been made about ihe right of a Protes- 
tant priesthood to the fees paid to a Catholic chureh, for 
the performance of Catholic ceremonies! ‘The priests 
presumed, and the people assumed that the offerings were 
customary dues, and the act of W. III. declared that 
What was due might be obtained by a summary process 
from the lowest bench of magistracy. But such a bench 
of magistracy is not competent to try the question of 
what is due. -Thisis fora higher tribunal ; and the right 
of appeal is essential to the denial ofthe liability. When 
we speak of legai customs, we do not mean what has 
been done yesterday, or the day betore; but of a certain 
date, prior to which there are no written laws; and this 
is a period long antecedent to tlhe commencement of the 
Protestant establishment ; and if payable at all, by custom, 
they should be payable to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Abundant evidence, however, can be brought to show, 
that the Catholic priesthood never deemed the payment 
of these offerings as a matier of right. They were 
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always free-will donations io ithe charch and to the poor 
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tiposts ; aad, as Peter Watsou has shown, uicy were 
holiday offerings, attendant upon ceremonies which the 
Protestant priesthood cannot perform. Aad truly it shows 
a bare aad grovelling disposition, to scek in the abolisiied 
customs of a supplanted creed, for a preicxt to add to the 
robbery of the poor. We repeat, that there Is no law 
to warrant the demand of ‘these extortions. ‘he statute 
quoted gives the priest his remedy, when hic has estublish- 
ed has right. lu the same way, the law prescribes otter 
modes for the recovery of other debts; but the debt must 
be substantiated before the law can be applied. What, 
in the shape of offerings, the priest can de:aand, he can 
sue for in the mode laid down; but this statute gives him 
no claim that did not exist before it was passed ; and no 
_trace of such aclaim cau be found in the statute-book. 
iiad the authors of this act ever dreamed that the right 
would be disputed, they would have put down a table of 
commutation for offerings; and we might have been 
feitered by an enactment by law. Nor is it certain that 
the “ collective wisdom” would not now enact a law to 
legalize the demand ; unless sucha measure were render- 
ed unuecessary by substituting the will of the judge for 
the law of the land. But at present there is no such law, 
no such decision. ‘The amount of the claims of the Church 
have oiten been disputed; but the principle of right is 
now newly brought in question. ‘The argument derived 
from custom fails in its application altogether; masmuch 
as the Protestant priesthood is of a later date than Is re- 
quisite for legal custom to be construed into law. ‘The 
Catholic Church might plead a custom; but the written 
law prevailing long before the Protestant creed was es- 
tublished, there is no pretence for the demand at all. 


Our correspondent does not state whether he has peid the 
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sum Of ‘10s. or not. The power of :ppeal to the sessions. 
and afterwards to the Conrt of Kine’s Bench, exists :— 
buf as we are perfectly aware that there ts in all these 
quarters a disposition to assist the Charch in the sheareng 
of ihe flock, we are by no means assured that the want of 
law to favour the demand, would be deemed any preju- 
dice to the priesthood. The judges could easily produce 
a little gvdee-made law for the occasion; therefore we 
never should recommend those who might be ruined in 
property, to make zny stand on such occasions. These 
battles should be always fought by men whose resolution 
could never be shaken by the dread of any loss, beyond 
the personal privation which persecution entails upon 
those who resist it. To the richer portion of socicty, he 
payment is trifling but those who do not like to put up with 
imposition, should content themselves with encouraging 
those to resist whom resistance cannot materially injure. 
When the priest gets his costs, he will not grudge his 
trouble, to enforce his claims; but when he loses costs. 
claim, and trouble, which he must by a contention with 
those who have nothing to lose, he will soon discover 
that he is making a hateful and hated monster of himself 


for nothing but the pleasure of emulating the celebrity of 


the devil. The following cases will illustrate the sub- 


ject a little further. They are extracted from the Dur- 
ham Chronicle of the 25th inst. 


“EASTER OFFERINGS.—Tiie continued litigation of 
these itlegal exactions shew clearly the rapacity of the 
Clergy of our Reformed Church, and their increased and 
increasing unpopularity. ‘These unholy contests appear 
to have extended in the north even beyond the county of 
Durham, where the Clergy are perhaps the most litigious, 
and the most remiss in the performance of their religious 
and pastoral duties. ‘These two qualities will generally 
be found inseparable. The Rev. Mr. Kennicott, vicar of 
Woodhorn, in Northumberland, appears to be in bad 
odour with his parishioners, many of whom have refused 
to pay him the Easter exactions. Six poor housekeepers 
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were In Consequence summoned before the Magistrates at 
Morpeth, in July last. Of these five were set aside, and 
one Marshall Reed, of Cowpen, entered av appeal in the 
Sessions next ensuing at Alnwick. Ata subsequent meet- 
ing of the Magistrates of Morpeth, on the 6th August last, 
they proceeded to give Judgment against the appellant, in 
his absence, amercing him in the sum of seven shillings 
towards the worthy vicar’s expenses. This the appellant 
refused to pay, and referred his case to the Sessions. The 
case therefore was brought before the Sessions at Alnwick, 
on the 16th inst, which was briefly siated by Mr. Losh, 
who had been retained for ihe prosecution. With regard 
to custom, he said, on which the claim perhaps principal- 
ly hinged, this could not be alfected by the variety of sums 
collected. Mr. Kennacott’s agent might collect from any 
individual what sum he thought proper; no person had 
any business or any controul in the matter, neither could 
any thing arising out of this circumstance be offered as a 
plea against the vicar’s right. Mr. Cookson pleaded for 
the defendant at some length, and with considerable abi- 
lity. But from the complexion of the Bench it was evi- 
dent all his pleadings would be of no effect, as two of the 
Magistrates, who had already decided the case in their 
own way at Morpeth, were present. It was not sent toa 
Jury—the Magistrates claiming a right by act of Parlia- 
ment of determining and giving judgement without fur- 
ther reference—and therefore sentenced the defendant to 
pay the Parson’s dues, and 51., being one-half of the costs, 
the plaintiff paying the other half. The plaintiff consider- 
ing the demand altogether illegal and unjust, and that he 
had not had the benefit of a trial by Jnry, without which 
no Hnclishman ean constitutionally oe deprived of his pro- 
pertv, would not sunmit to the decision. The case must 
therefore be brought before a higher tribunal, before it can 
be properly determined.” 

Theargument, that the vicar might collect from any in- 


dividual whatever sum he thuught proper, ridiculous as it 


is, IS Necessary to support the claim. As no sum is speci- 
fied by any law, the right to levy a farthing is not more 
maintainable than the right to levy a hundred, ora thousand 
pounds. Yet a country bench would be a likely tribunal 
to decide in favour of the priest; and it was wisely re- 
moved from such a partial purisdiction. 


The next is a novel mode of entering an appeal in 
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England, but it seems to have proved effective ; and if i 
should become the fashion, the smoke-pennies will not be 
worth much to the priesthood. 


« The Rev. Edward South Thurlow, Rector of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring,Vicar of Stannington, a Prebendary of Nor- 
wich, and whois also possessed of various church revenues 
to the amount, it is believed, of upwards of 70001. per 
annum, scnt a civil officer, a few days ago, (says a cor- 
respondent,) to levy a distress on the eoods and chattels 
of a poor person in his neighbourhood, for default of pay- 

ment of what are called Easter Offerings. ‘Phe poor man, 
considering the demand both unjast and illegal, as he had 
not received any benefit of any kind, either spiritual or 
temporal, from this rich pluralist, was determined to resist 
the plundering of his house by any agent his reverence 
mightemploy. Forthis purpose he provided himself with 
fire-arms, and gave the officer notice that, like an English- 
man, he was prepared to defend his castle, and would de- 
fend it to the last, against all the illegal impositions of 
clerical rapacity. The clerical agent was therefore obliged 
to retire, foiled in obtaining a portion of the poor man’s 
goods for the use of his reverend employer. ‘This worthy 
parson, finding it impracticable to obtain civil officers to 
execute distresses on his parishioners for dubious claims, 
will, it is believed, be finally obliged to have recourse to 
the military for assistance. ‘T hen he may, perhaps, vie 
with his brother clergyman at Skibbereen, in Ireland, and 
by a sacrifice of a few of his parishioners, raise still higher 
the character of the Durham clergy.” 


ARCHBISHOP MAGEE AND THEODORE HOOK 
IN JOHNSON’S COURT STOCKS. 

The Archbishop of Dublin has got into the pound in 
Johnson’s Court; where his grace is treated most unmer- 
cifully ; notw ithstanding the uncouth gestures, and strange 
sounds he is continually making to shew his sense of the 
disgrace of having a pt ablie for his friend. The out- 
race committed npon the feelings of the Catholics, by the 
refusal to permit the funeral service to be read at the grave 
of d’Arcy, has kindled up a flame that all the rubbish of 
Johnson's court cannot extinguish. It has brought the 
spirit ofthe Catholics to some sort of test; and the Opini- 
on of Mr. O’Connell that they may legally protect them- 
selves trom outrage in such cases, has ‘put the matter fair- 
ly in a way of trial. This opinion has at once been acted 
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upon. ‘The officiating Clergymen took with them a suti- 
cient force, and performed their ceremony, “ none daring 
to make them afraid,’’ when they showed that they dare 
do their duty. This conduct, and the weight of the opi- 
nion of Mr. O’Connell has had its effect; and the shuffling 
endeavours of the Johnson’s Court gang, to drag Arch- 
bishop Magee out of the mire, shows that they dare not 
push the question further just at present. 

They cry out, the Archbishop never gave the order to 
prevent the service from beiag read: but why do they 
do this, when they contended that it was Ais duty to give 
such orders; and that the Catholics were an impudent set 
of fellows to think they had any right to pray in a Pro- 
testant church yard? The first paltry excuse of the John 
Bull party, was, that the clerk, Dunne, bad been misre- 
preseiited ; and somebody forged a false statement of the 
transaction, to shew how very ill Dunne had been used. 
In answer to this, several respectable Catholics make 
an affidavit of the real facts; and then Mr. Dunne says, 
the first account was a mere newspaper statement, (per- 
haps forged in Johnson’s Court,) with which “ he had no- 
thing to do.’ Yet with this statement for a text, had the 
Johnson’s Court gentlemen preached column after column 
upon Catholic inselenee, and Catholic presumption! Mr. 
Dunne thus put down, and dragging the Archbishop into 
the dirt with him, the Johnson’s Court men abandon 
Dunne, and lay hold of the Archbishop by the ears, to 
raise his head a little. They say, that he was not in Dub- 
lin, but at Leamington for the benefit of his health, We 
answer that he ought to have been at Dublin. He is paid 
for pretending to be in Dublin; and if he is not able to dis- 
charge the duties of his office, he has no business to hold 
it. Dublin and its vicinity, are as healthy as Leamington. 
They go on to state, that not being there, he could not 


e1ve the orders What are the ci eumstances ’ An 
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attempt is made to commit a fellow creature to the 
grave, in a little more decent manner than it is customary 
to intera dog. But this fellow creature is a Catholie; 
and though he is permitted to be put into a hole dug 
in a Protestant church-yard, for the sake of the fees, he is 
not to have any further respect paid te him. An inquiry 
was made very naturally as to the party with wkom such 
an abominable order originated. ‘The answer is “‘ by order 
of the bishop!” ‘The Rev. Mr. Blake, in detailing the cir- 
cumstances, says, ‘‘ the orders of Bishop Magee rung in 
his ears on this occasion.”” Now who was the bishop ? 
Why, Bishop Magee takes the money. Aye, says the 
Johnson’s-court Janissaries, but why did you mention the 
name of Magee, when the sexton did not? How do you 
know but that he meant some bishop who died a hundred 
years ago’ Whatright had you to connect the name of 
Magee with the order? Now, we do not see how Mr. 
Blake could do otherwise. When men talk of orders in 
the name of authorities, they are understood to mean 
living authorities, and not those who have ceased to be 
authorities. Mr. Dunne doubtless spoke of his living 
master; and his language admitted only of the interpre- 
tation which Mr. Blake gave it. ‘The order had, no doubt, 
been given in general terms by Dr. Magee, or the 
sexton would have been dismissed for his impertinence. 
Mr. Blake, 1 a secona letter, savs, the conversation took 
_ place in a low tone; and this the Bull calls a contradic- 
tion to the statement, that it “ rung in his ears.” Mr. 
Blake must mark the words on which the emphasis should 
be placed in his sentences, for the instruction of Mr. 
Theodore Hook, who can affect to be as ignorant as any 
of his tools, when it suits his purpose. Mr. Blake said, 
properly enough, that the order was rung in Avs ears ; 
while Mr. Hook wants it to be understood that it was 
rung in the ears of all the bye-standers. Any 
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quibble to get the bishop on su» Jegs, and to quiet 
the dispute. We warrant the order was withdrawn as 
soon as possible; and that Bishop Magee will never re- 
peat it, since the Catholics have shewn a determination to 
disregard it. The Catholics may learn from this, how- 


to obtain their rights. There wants nothing but a deter- 
mination to have them. 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 
From Ferrers’s Poems. 


Oh! heard ye the thunders, that roll’d on the gales ? 
Oh? saw ye the lightnings, that flashed through the sky? 
ihe storm of destruction has burst on our vales, 


And the moment of glory or suffering is vigh. 


Where slumber the Brave, while the Despots of Earth 
All foul with the blood of their kindred advance, 
Whuile the spoiler insults the dear scenes of their birth, 


And the Bigot is forging fresh fetters for France! 


Shall these seats of our love be the portion of strangers ? 
Shall the tyrant usurp what the treeman has won? 
Shame —shame on the bosom, that startles at dangers,— 


That beats nottodo as our fathers have done. 


From slaughter unshrinking, disdainful of numbers, 
The chains of the Priest and the Tyrant they broke; 
But their Sons wouid repose in inglorious slumbers, 


Woutd crouch, (O disgrace !) to the Foreigners’ yoke. 


Not such were the dreams, which in childhood we cherish’d, 
When our hearts with the triumphs of Liberty glow’d ; 
When with Heroes, who cenguer’d—o’er Martyrs, who 

perished.— 


Our fancy exulted—our sympathy flow’d. 
: yin 


But the Visions of Glory anc Virtue he. + iled, 
And we stray’ midst the shadows, which Tyranny throws ; 
The Spirit of Freedom must start from the Dead— 


Vust illumine the Living, ere France can repgse. 
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PORLTER’S LAMENT. * 
From the same. 

Must these hands, in the battles of Freedom victorious, 

Writhe with the chains of the Coward and Slave? 
Has Tyranny blasted a naine once so glorious? 

Can it stamp with dishonour the deeds of the Brave? 
Yet not for chains this frail body surrounding, 

Not forthe shame my past glory confounding, 
The pangs, the despair, which my bosom are wounding, 

Flow for the Land ’tis denied me to save. 


Lanpor my Sires! O’er the gloom of whose story 
The eye of my Childhood indignantly burn’d ; 
Land, for whose greatness, whose grief, end whose glory, 
My Manhood has toil’d,—has exulted and mourned ; 
See! round the plains the wild Eagles are sailing ! 
There lie thy Sons,—all their deeds unavailing ; 
Thy day-star of Hope set in darkness and wailing, 
The triumphs of Freedom to slavery turn’d 


Was it for TH1s we defied the fierce Stranger? 
For Tu1s were the Bands of the Mountain array’d ? 
Has the Son for whose love Spain bas dar’d every danger, 
With chains and with death her devotion repaid? 
Fools that we were! a vain phantom parsuing ; 
Reposing in glory, nor dreaming of ruin, 
Till waking too late we lament our undoing, 
By the Hand we had arm’d, we had trusted,—betray’d 


Bigot, pursue the career of thy madness! 
Despot, exult in the lust of thy sway ! 

Soon shall thy triumph be changed into sadness, 
Soon shall thine Empire, like thought, pass away, 

Yes! through the gloom a bright morning is breaking, 
Vengeance I see the proud Tyrant o’ertaking, 

Spain from the death-sleep of ages is waking, 
Virtue reposes in Liberty’s ray. 

November 4th 1815. 





=? . . ° . , 
Phe aptitude of this lament to the approaching fate of the brave 


Riegn seems to require its publication. 
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BIRMINGHAM DINNER—-THE BISHOP AND CLERGY 
AND MRK. O —-THE WHIGS AND DISSENTERS. 


ee ee 





“« Mr. O—— mtroduced the health of the Brsnop and Ciercy 
of the diocese—and Mr. Spry returned thanks and remarked upon 
the munificent conduct of his Lordship towards the town.”—Bir- 
mingham Gazette, Sept. 25, 1823. 

Me. Eprror, 

The letter from Mr. O——, inserted in the Liwarf of the 8th 
inst. from the Birmingham Chronicle, and which you very justly 
designate as “verbose inanity,” I had not read when I addressed 
you last. The document is a very curious one, and particularly 
so if he meant it asa deferce of his conduct as a man of con- 
sistent principles, and upright intentions. That any person 
who lays claim to the character of “circumspect” should 
send such a thing into the world is truly astonishing; but the 
most cunning sometimes outwit thenivelves. However, he says he 
had “ three applications,” and the.efore he must have possessed 
less feeling than the most hardeticu stoic, if he could have resist- 
ed so many appeals to his own self importance ?* I profess not to 
know, nor am | anxious to learn, who his “ worthy towns-men” are 
whom he denominates “ wiseacres,” 2nd whose ‘candour and in- 
telligence” he “esteems so lightly,” but do hope they are but little 
affected by his epithets, which may be very appropriate and well 
merited, even when applied to himself. But as he gives in this 
letter the “ very words” of his speech—not as “ mere verbiage,”— 
but “as expressing his REAL sentiments,” it is very possible that 
the “discernment of these wiseacres,” which he professes to “ es- 
teem so lightly,” may enable tiem to discover, ‘in what he is plea- 
sed to denominate “ an ordinary act of courtesy,”’—something else, 
besides “an acquiescence in the theological tenets of our Church, 
and an approbation of its political alliance with the civil govern- 
ment.” Ilis “ very words,” according to his own statement—a 
prelate who had for a long series of years heen a member of the 


BENCH, which I sincerely believe to have been distinguished for its 





* Such anobvious dereliction of principle might have done among 


his oid friends in the pure borough of Barnstable; but such *‘ acts of 


courtesy,’’ will be properly construed by the wiseacres of Birmingham 
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learning, piety, and moderation!!!” Does Mr. Ow sincerely be- 

lieve all this? If he does, his credulity is rather greater than 

generallyfalls to the lot of a dissenter of his class. Learning and piety 

are terms become so hacknied, by being bandied about at all Bible 

and Missionary societies, meetings, and others of a similar kind, 

where a few reverends meet together, for the purpose of praising 
themselves—they make so conspicuous a figure in their speeches, 
that their “set phrase palls upon the senses,’ and the ear is satia- 
ted with the hearing of them so often. It is a pity these very 
learned and pious men cannot discover some new words to express 
the things, and bespatter each other, or at least to exhibit in thei 
conduet a little more of the realities. May I ask this most excel- 
lent judge of “ learning and piety,” where he acquired his 
knowledge of the “moderation” of the right rev. bench ?—Will 
all his “ learning” and superior “discernment” enable him to 
point out, during a long period, any man who has been ap- 
pointed to a seat upon it either for lis “ learning” or his “ piety,” 
—or more particularly his, “ moderation?” Do not the naines of 
Shipley,a ud Watson,and Bathurst stand almost as the only instances 
for the last half century? When the “makers” of bishops,-——the 
ministers for the time Leing—have proposed any measure, how- 
ever injurious or obnoxious, who have been their most strenuous 
supporters? and who have been the uniform opposers of every act 
for the removal of disability or oppression from their fellow subjects, 
whether it affected churchmen, dissenters, or catholics? Were 
not the bench the most forward in resisting the repeal of the riot 
act—the emancipation of the cathclics—and even the abolition of 
subscription to the 39 articles? W 


~4va~ 


‘hat was tneir conduct in regard 
to Mr. Wilberforce in his endeavours to obtain the abolition of 
the slave trad, and likewise on the trial of the late queen? Has 
Mr. O—— forgotten their “ moderation” on this oecasion? and 
the moral speech of his lordship of London? Where wiil he find 
more uniform supporters of war, though they profess themselves 
servants of “ the prince of peace?” And ir he wants specimens 
of virulent invective, and furious animosity, against dissenters— 
and others too, can he find itin greater abundance any where than 
in the charges of some of these learned, pious, and moderate 
Right Reverend Divines? Is this the piety which the christian r 


ligion mculcates ; and for the exercise of which Mr. O~— praises 
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these good men on the Bench? Excellent and candid Mr, O——! 
Where is his “ evidence of facts,”—his ** discernment,’’—or some- 
thing else? Must they not be held in very“ hght esteem” by these 
wiseacres,” his “ worthy fellow townsmen,”—who have too mueh 


modesty, or siicerity, to attempt to emulate him in “ candour and 


mtelhigence?” ana fave too much honestand manly feeling, to 
descend to such gross adulation. When Mr. O—— gave “ the 
Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese,” Parson S—— remarked upon 


the munificent conduct of his lordship towards the town. This I 
must confess, was a very gratifying and astonishing piece of news 
to me, as I had never heard before of any act of the kind; but on 
this subject my ignorance is now so complete, that T want the united 
“ learning” of Mr. O—— and Parson S—— to enlighten my dark- 
ness. Where are the instances, and when was the time, that this 
very pious man, conferred one solitary benefit upon Birmingham f 
Let those who possess the knowledge of his beneficence, make it 
known! Let it not he confined to his trumpeter at a tavern dinner, 


—hbut let it be proclaimed to the world! The mere assertions of 
Mr. O ~—— and Parson S 





will not satisfy us poor “ wiseacres” 
who are so stupid as not to feel disposed to believe all the priest or 
Mr. O-—— mav teach, and tell, without the stronger evidence of 
facts! This is too great a call upon our credulity, ignorant as we 
are snpposed to be. 

Regarding Mr. O 


inform the publicin hisnext epistle, of any good they have ever 





’s “act of courtesy” to the clergy, will he 


done, and what has been their spirit and conduct, generally, in the 
town of Birmingham? Have liberality and conciliation and gene- 
rosity, been their characteristics? On the contrary, have not 
crovelling, littleminded, selfishness, and the lowest bigotry, both fe- 
ligious and political, marked their career not only before but since 
the riots in 1791? What has been the purport of their few pub- 
lications ? And what the general tenour of their preaching? Are 


these to be taken as the tests of their real sentimeuts >—“ And have 





eR eet —— —- + - 





* What does Mr. O 


wish to insinuate that a man who regards truth in his words, and prin- 





mean by the term “* wiseacre?’’ Does he 


ciple in his actions, is“{** a wiseacre?’’ If he does not, let him ex- 
plain. He may he able to give a verbal, as well as a practical illus 


tration. 
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-hey been distinguished for recommending “ piety, moderation,” and 
candour? Are any instances of this kind to be found in what par- 
sons Clutton, Croft, Madan, Curtis, &c. have printed and preached ? 

Can Mr. O 


trate his position and prove its truth, from the tract which the 





select any spec.men of these qualities to illus- 





‘learned, pious,” and moderate Mr. S published some years 


ago, against the Bible society '—a tract alike remarkable for its 


oe 


virulence and intemperance.* And was not this “ truly moderate ’ 
clergyman, very soon after he had sent forth to the world this 
“truly manly and honourable testimony” of his ‘good sense and 
good temper,” appointed by the very pious and moderate prelate t» 
be minister of the Free Church, with another good living annexed 
toit. And what expense has he caused to the town? and what 
has he done to merit whet has cost Birmingham so much? Is this 


the act of great munificence which ParsonS alludes to? Is 





this the proof of the“ piety and moderation” of which Mr.Q0Q——- 
so fervently speaks?—God help us !—Admirable “ moderation !” 
Noble act of “piety!” Inhabitants of Birmingham, can ye be 
sufficiently thankful for the blessing of double church rates? 
May thenext good deeds of the munificent and pious bishop be, 
to baptize Mr. O—— in his new faith, and confer on him the boon 
of confirmation ! and then he will be a presbyterian indeed ! ! 

But Mr. O. is deemed amen of “ learning” and ingenuity; and 
being one of the leaders in tle town, is presumed to know some- 
thing of its history. Will he, therefore, inform us poor “ wiseacres,” 
whether from tec time of Sactevereil to the present day, any of 
the clergy of Birmingham have particularly interested themselves 
in promoting the moral or intellectual lunprovement of its nume- 
rous population? In asking this question, I do not mean to include 
dissenting ministers, for in the proud estimation of these narrow- 
minded bigots, even Dr. Priestly was not a clergyman, though a 
philosopher, that the best and brightest of them will never equal, 
or even approach in their intellect or acquirements! In fact, have 
any of them, excepting Wollaston, the author of the Religion of 
Nature, even been remarkable fur their literary or philosophical 


attainments or their active benevolence? vy here are the proofs of 


_— 








* See Mr. Luckcock’s ** Moral Culture,” for an account of this pam- 
phiet, and someextracts from it. 
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their industry in diffusing useful information among the “ lower 
orders,” as they contemptuously call them, of that great commu- 
nity? Whatever institutions have been established there for the 
advance nent of science or literature have they ever originated 
with them ? or, have they ever been distinguished as their orna 
ments, been forward to promote their interests, or exerted them- 
selves to their success? On the contrary, have not their influence> 
whenever they have obtained any, been exercised to engender a 
spirit of party, and to retard the progress of knowledge ? What has 
been their conduct inthe public library, to say nothing of other 
concerns? Has it .ot been marked by the grossest illiberality, and 
the lowest intrigue ** “an Mr. O--— point out a period, however 
short, where their endeavours have not unifurmly evinced a dis- 
position to produce and perpetuate that narrow party spirit, the 
offspring of ignorance and selfishness, which has ever characterised 
vulgar bigotry? and which has been the cause and source of so 
much lamentable animosity in Birmingham, and so much evil in 
the world. Are these the effects of what Mr. O—-— deems “learn- 
ing, piety, and modcration ?” 

[ fear that “the mischievous delusion” of bis own  self-1mpor- 
tance,” may have induced Mr. O, to listen to the “ baser whisper- 
ings of sycophancy,” when he gave a sentiment which it will be 
difficult to find either facts or arguments to justify, so far as it re- 
lates to Birnuingham or its vicinity. The “ humbler classes” of his 
“ fellow-townsmen” have, I believe, too much “ good sense” and 
“ discernment” to desire or rely on his “ feeb’e efforts to do them 
justice.” Neither do the “ respectable artizans” of Birmingham 
want the “ truly manly and honourable testimony” of such advo- 
cates as Parson S, to prate to Ins Majesty’s ministers about their 
“¢ good temper and unimpeachable loyalty.’+ Probably they 


know, and understand the laws of theircountry, and obev them 
>) Ja fs 


—— _ ——-—— ——— ee 


* See Dr. Priestly’s Appeal to the Inhabitants of Birmingham, 
where a great deal of interesting :nicrtion will be found on this 
subject. . | 

+ Where were those advocates when Oliver, the spy, was at Birming - 
ham? Very silent then. No able and honest vindication of the cha_ 
racter of our respectable artisais from Parson S—. No ‘* sayings”’ of 
Mr. O— to be lionoured with notice. No Chancellor of the Exchequer 
there at that time. 
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too, quite as well as the parson or the apothecary: and, perhaps 
have full as good, if not a better, claim to be deemed respectable, 
honest, and sincere. Though some of their neighbours may set 
themselves up as their superiors, they may be equally disinterested 
and more “ manly” in their conduct. They may think a blunt 
and frank church and king man, (to use the Birmingham phrase) 
who sincerely expresses what he thinks, to be a preferable cha- 
racter to him “ who dares think one thing end another tell.” Dif- 
ference of opinion fervently and honestly maintained, will not, in 
the estimation of a reformer, be any obstacle to friendly inter- 
course, hecause he knows vct it is no. in the nature of men to view 
the same things exactly in the same light, But duplicity and ter- 
giversation he will despise; whether he meet with it in the pre- 
tended teachers of holiness, or the sordid and selfish worshippers 
of Mammon. The great body of reformers in Birmingham, I trust, 
are sincere, candid, and upright: and I hope that each individual 
of this great mass, however poor, unfortunate, oppressed, or ca- 
lumniated, will ever feel the proud consciousness, that he can lay 
his hand upon his heart, and say with truth, [am 
NO HYPOCRITE. 
London, Oct, 25, 1823. 


P.S. If the Opium Eater gives an accurate account of the speech 


ee 


pee 


i: 
*, 
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of the Low Bailiff, his adulation of the minister was obsequious- 


ness, the lowest of the low, especially from a dissenter. A man 


must have had a face of brass, and brains of lead, who could have 
made such assertions. The honest church and king men were pro- 
bably better employed with their pines and ale at Lyndon’s and 
elsewhere, than the hodge-pedge #*semblage at the Royal Hotel. 
Though we may not accord witi the former in opinion, we must 
admire their sincerity and probity. They do not discriminate ; but 
express what they really think, Would any one of them have given 
us “ double church-rates, double tithes, or doable taxes?” And 
itt: what is the fair interpretation of Mr. O—’s toast and the Low- 
, Bailiff’s assertions? How are Chancellors of Exchequers, and 
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Biskops and Clergy, supported in luxury and idleness, except out 
of these comfortable concomitants of the gystem? When the ma- 
chinery of the new churches gets fully into operation the pro- 
priety of Mr. O—’s toast will be duly appreciated both by church- 





men and dissenters ! 
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PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION IN [RELAND. 





As reform would be the greatest of all revolutions in 
Ireland, we shall not apologise for the mode in which this 
article is headed. ‘The progress towards reform is a 
progress towards revolution ; for the abuses which degrade 
that country cannot be cured without a fofal revolution. 
The system is corrupt to the core. Every drop of the cur- 
rentof misrule is tainted with an incurable poison. When 
the Irish, therefore, turn their aticnticn to the means of 
reform they will be led to the inevitable conclusion that 


no reform, short of an entire revolution, can avail them. 


We donot ireau to say that no reform could be effected :by 
the goveriment, ifii were that way inclined; but that 


the people have no power in their hands, at present, to 
lis 


> vu 


accomplish aay thing; and th: 


ut they will never possess 
any power until they have the whole in their hands. 
When this will happen, we pretend not to set down with 
any accuracy of date; but that it will happen, is as 
certain as that all pasi tyrannies have perisived from mor- 
tality which is inherent in thelr nature. The Government 
could do mucii—pcrhaps all that is wanted to be done: 
but it lias no disposition to do any thing essentially to 
change the present system. 

freland is to the Courtiers of Englaud, what a dead 
carcase is to crawling maggots, and buzzing flies. They 
feed upon it; and as the power to speak tife to the dead 
carcase would not be used by the fies and maggots, lest 
they should lose their obscene feast ; 





sv neither will the 
power to reform ireland be used by the Boroughmongers 
lest their reptiles should want the food they batten on. 
The tithes might be abolished: and the pwesthood, both 
Catholic and Protestant, decently maintained for about 
half-a-million ; whieh would effect a saving of £800,000 
ter annum :—the expense of ruling ireland by a military 
force might be spared, aud a saving of probably twe 
No. 18, Vol. XI 
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millions per annum more be eifected. The weight of the 
evel system might be reduced another million; and the 
saving thus effected devoted annually to distribute the 
p pulation of Ireland more equally over its surface, would 
render it one of the most flourishing nations under the sun. 
The expense of bribing Lrish members of parliament, to 
do the dirty work of an English ministry, is something con- 
siderable too, that might be saved, by a local legislature, 
which is alone competent to administer to the wants of 
the people of such acountry. The time will shortly 
come, when the friendship or the hostility of Ireland will 


decide the fate of England. This is a matter which our 


Holy Alliance-mongers have chosen to overlook. Yet, it 
is certain, that in its present condition, and in its present 
feclings treland would be quite as easily overrun by a 
foreign army as we have seen Spain. The English must 
not suppose the Irish dove them for making them pay mil- 
lions to the Protestant hierarchy; and, for the luxury of 
living upon potatoes, (when they can get them) in mud 
hovels; and going barefoot; and almost barebodied into 
the bargain ; with the amusement of as much labour, by 
way of wholesome exercise, as they can get through, upon 
three-pence or four-pence perday. ‘The English must not 
imagine that any loyalty can result from this. ‘The Mar- 
quis of Wellesley knows that it cannot. He once said in 
- the house of lords, with great candour, that he loved the 
constitution, because it “ had conferred great benefits upon 
himself, and upon lis family.” ‘This is a rational way of 
producing love, by sowing benefits ; but the Marquis, by 
calling for insurrection-acts, and the possession of tyran- 
nical power, seems to think that with respect to the popu- 
lation of Ireland, a harvest of love is to be reaped, by 
sowing the deepest injuries. Affection is to spring forth 
as the fruit of outrage. Blows are to produce smiles :— 
starvation is to produce the cheerful countenance of content: 
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—instead of blood foliowing the wound,the milk of human 
kindness is to spring forth towards the agent of cruelty and 
injustice. There is to be a total contradiction to all the 
common phenomena of our nature ! to keep the English 
system in countenance in treland. History says this cannot 
be, but Mr. Goulboura says it shall be. Experiance tells us it 
is not;—but Mr. Goulbourn damns experience, and says 
it shall be. Nature says it cannot be—but Mr. Goulbourn 
is equally ready to curse nature for a stupid beldame, and 
ask her how she dares to interfere with an order of things 
“as by law established.” And there stand some 
thousands of people in the state livery who are 
now ready to prove with the bayonet, when requisite, that 
Mr. Goulbourn is right; and nature, history, and experi- 
ence inthe wrong. The motto of the English governors 
is, “any thing to perpetuate the sysiem; but nothing to 
amend 2t.”” In such adilemma, a reform not being with- 
in the reach of the people, until they can struggle with 
the hydra; when they have overthrown it, the result will 
be, not reform, but REVOLUTION. ‘They will not restore 
a system of moderate oppression. They will not compro- 
mise with enemies at their feet, and in their power. 
When the slave seizes upon his own freedom, he does 
not treat for lighter fetters, nor stipulate for submission 
upon terms. He tramples on the broken manacle—he 
scatters to the wind the fears which held in his soul—he 
walks erect in the conscious pride of recovered manhood ; 
and if the tyrant dares to question his right, or to impede 
his course, he grapples with him hand to hand, and foot to 
foot, until he secures his freedom, or perishes in its de- 
fence. ‘This struggle which has happened in so many re- 
gions will also occur in Ireland ;—and every indication that 
they are approaching to the contest between right and 
power, Is all indication of this revolution ! 
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These considerations have always occurred to us, wher 
the word reform is mentioned in lreland:—and the fre- 
quency of its occurrence in the pages of the IRISHMAN, the 


only independent Irish journal, reminds us of the expres- 


sion of Goldsmith, that in his day, ‘ the genius of liberty 
had entered France in disguise.’ It had so; and ina 
very few years from the statement of this opinion, she had 
thrown off her cloak and mask, girded on her sword, and 
smote the thrones of every continental despot. The ge- 
nius of liberty is now in disguise in Ireland: and tithes, 
first-fruits, insurrection-acts, and military rule, uncon- 
sciously tremble at her steps. ‘They feel there is some- 
thing present with which they eannot cope; and which is 
alike inflexible to their hate, and impenetrable to their 
swords. It delights us to trace her footsteps, and to catch 
the lowest whisper of her voice; and in this feeling we 
extract the following from the columns of the Irishman, 
with some draw back, it is true, from the full pleasure it 
would inspire, by the statement, than an American pen 
can be held by a firmer hand, or trace out bold-faced 
truths with a more steady daring than an English one. 
This feeling may prevail in Ireland. Fear may hold 
the hand, and caution guide the pen, where the low- 
est depth of human degradation is already reached ; 
but in England, in London ai least, we have some 
bulwarks left; and while they stand, truth sHALL 
be as familiar to our lips, as to any that breathe in 
Republican America. We must bear with the gaudy 
trammels of a court, but we will not stoop to praise them. 
We must bear with the usurpation of our rights, but we 
will not cease to denounce the robbers. There are other 
points in the extract which might be objected to; but, on 
the whole, it is very well for the atmosphere of Ireland. 
The * New Englandman,” will be an entertaining stranger 
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there: and there is some sound matter in him ; though if 
the “ two-penny trash’’ had been circulated only a month 
in [reland, they would have little to glean from him in the 
way of information. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


A reform in the representation of the people of these 
countries is acknowledged by every honest and judicious 
mind to embrace every possible benefit which can be confer- 
red on the community; and until this reform shall take 
place it is admitted with equal candour, that the people will 
never be in possession of their undoubted and inalienable 
rights, and that the King himself will not enjoy the fall 
possession of that power to which he is constitutionally 
entitled. As the House of Commons is now constituted, 
it is quite idle to calculate on any concession to the wishes 
of the people flowing from the direct influence of the po- 
pular representatives. When the odds are more than three 
to one against him on ail questions on which the minister 
may think proper to beat him down by his hired voter, it 
would be worse than idle to anticipate any thing but the 
perpetual disappointment of public hope. The ‘people of 
the British Empire want no arguments to satisfy them of 
the folly of looking to the House of Commons as a reason- 
able instrument of public safety ; if petitions be presented, 
and be discussed, it is not that those who present them, 
and cause them to be debated, flatter themselves that the 
House of Commons, as the represe niative body of the na- 
tion, wil! ever deviate from the orders of the minister, or 
by the force of talent and integrity, compel the minister 
to striketo the wishes of the people. No; they continue 
to present petitions, and to insist on their discussion, to 
shew the world that no matter how great the grievance— 
no matter how palpable the mischief--no matter “how strong 
the justice of the prayer—that still the influence of cor- 
ruption bears down all reason and all arguments, and the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform becomes every Session 
more urgent and essential to the*public, welfare. 

« We have been lately favoured by a friend with the peru- 
aa of a work, “ 4 Sketch of Old England, by a New En- 
gland Man,” which puts the question of Parliamentary 
— before the world in so strong, manly, and candid 

a manner, that we donot think we can at this moment 
wei a greater service to our readers, than by laying be- 
fore them the picture which he draws of the present “cha- 
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racter of the Imperial House of Commons. The hand 
which holds the penis American. The reader will, there- 
fore, not be surprised at the vigour, nor the candour by 
which the features of the picture are distinguished. There 
is a boldness of thought, a manliness of mind, a fearless- 
ness of the world’s opinion, an intrepid assertion of truth, 
always to be found in the writings of an American, to which 
the writer in the British Empire is notable to aspire. The 
latter breathes an atmesphere less free—he Is in perpetual 
fluctuation between hope and fear—the hope of corruption 
or the fear of punishment ; his mind is cramped and cut 
down to the pigmy size of a Poet Laureate, or, in despe- 
ration, peemeps, he breaks al! bounds and becomes an in- 
fidel in politics as well as religion; he is either a turn- 
coat like Southey, or an infidel like Carlile.* Our author 
contrasts the character of the British House of Commons 
with the American House of Representatives, and runs 
the parallel in so plain and candid a manner that the cor- 
ruption of the former stands out on the canvas with horri- 
ble and disgusting prominency. He thus writes: 
London. 

DEAR BRoTHER,—You may form some notion of the 
resemblance, in point of substantial reality, between the 
House of Commons here, and our House of Representa- 
tives, which, in running the parallel between the two 
systems of Government, have been compared to each other 
by the fact, that fifteen thousand voters return a majority 
in the former body. There is one nobleman who sends 
twelve Members, and there are Birmingham and Manches- 
ter, containing between them upwards of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants, that send none. Counties, con- 
taining from one to three or four hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, have no more weight in the House of Commous, 
than a Borough in which there are some half a dozen vo- 
ters, who return two members, Nay, the membcts from tlie 
rotten boroughs are actually of more consequence in the 
the House, from being notoriously articles of sale, and at 
the command of the highest bidder; whereas, those from 
the counties, being sometimes men of independence and 
principle, are listened to quietly and indifferently, and 
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* This coupling of a bold assertor of his rights to think and pub- 
lish his thoughts; witha renegade, who has sold himself for a mess 
of pottage is unworthy of the Jrishman. {tis a truckling to the 
opinions of the superstitious bigot, of which the Erishman should be 
ashamed. 
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suffered to take their own way, from a conviction that 
there is no use in tampering with them. 

The representatives of the boroughs, on the contrary are 
either, for the most part, the proprietors of the boroughs 
themselves, their sons, brothers, &c. or they are mere crea- 
tures of the proprietor ; or they are persons who can afford 
to bribe high, because they mean to be bribed high in turn ; 

lastly, they are persons of political talents, who can 
get into Parliament only through the patronage of some 
borough-holder, who is eithera partisan of the minister, 
and wishes to furnish him an able supporter, or who ex- 
pects to make himself of consequence by setting his great 
mastiff to bark at him. The opportunity thus afforded, of 
getting men of talents into the House, who would other- 
wise perhaps not attain toa seat, hasbeen made cne great 
ground of defence to the borough-system. Tome, how- 
ever, itseems but one among the million of objections, 
that may be urged against the system of representation, 
or rather misrepreseutation, practised here. Experience 
has every where demonstrated, that in the freest assemblies 
as well as in the freest states, there has been the greatest 
display of eloquence, in the legislators ; and what is stil 
more important, it has also demonstrated, that honesty 
and independence in a legislator are of much more conse- 
quence than mere brilliancy of talent. One has hardly 
need to ask, what kind of honesty, or independence is to 
be expected froma man of talents, the very tenure of 
whose situation is that of dependence? Itscems to me, 
brother, that it is one of the erying evils of this borough- 
system, that it 1s calculated to prostitute the independence 
of talent, and tempt genius to the sacrifice of its best 
principles. 

The giving of members of Parliament to deserted bo- 
roughs, and witholding them from great cities, demon- 
Strate, in the clearest manner, the total practical dissimi- 
larity between that body and our House of Representatives 
in every thing but the powers which they exercise. It 
proves that there is, in fact, no actual representation of the 
people of England in Parliament. There is nothing ap- 
proaching to, or resembling an equality, in the exercise of 
the right of suffrage ; there is nothing which approaches 
to an appointment of the number of representatives to the 
number of freeho!d rs; there is nothing, in short, in the 
system, adapted to those changes which time and circum- 
stance produce in every nation, and according to which its 
Government ouwzrht to be modificd. Boroughs without 
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trade or importance, and almost without inhabitants, re- 
turn members to Parliament, because they possessed all 
these some centurics ago; while vast cities, which have 
grown up into wealth, importance, and numbers, are de- 
nied the privilege of representation, because some centu- 
ries ago, they were notin existence. No Government, 
and, least of all, any system of representation, can be ap- 
plicable to the situation of a people, where changes of 
this kind are totally disregarded. 
There have been vast and Iearned dissertions, of late, 

as to the question of who voted, and who did not vote, 
for members of Parliament in the reign of Henry the Third. 
The advocates of a general distribution of the right of, 
suffrage lay great stress upon certain equivocal authorities, 
upon ‘which the y found the doctrine of universal suffrage 
as respccted the freemen of England. But then, who 
were the freemen of England at that time? As nothing 
s settled here according to the enlarged principles of hu- 
man rights, or in accordance with those chan es which 
time inevitably produces in men and things, resort is al- 
ways had to ancient preeedents, many of them entirely in- 
applicable te the present state of England, and to laws 
and customs questionable in their existence, or, if not 
questionable, no longer founded in reason or expediency. 
A jury ofantiqnuaries now decide on the righis of Enelish- 
men. Hence, it is considered of infinite importance to as- 
certain the fact, whether the first Parliament of England 
was orizinally the delegated representative of all the tree- 
holders of England. ‘That this was actually the case, ap- 
pears both fiir the very origin of that assembly, as 
as well as from various other authorities. ‘Phe Peers re- 
present themselves ; but as it would be mautfestly impos- 
sible for the athe 9 to sit collectively and legislate for 
themselves, they delegated their powcrs to their represen- 
tatives. Hence the common wer hed of the early writers 
on the constitution is the anqual fied’ asscrtion, that ¢ every 
Englishman is present, ei ither by himsclf or his reprcsen- 
tative, in the Eneghsh Parhament. If this does n ot mean, 
that every Hae lish freeholder*® has o voice in the election of 
his representative it means nothing but mockery ard non- 
sense. 
The Wittenagemot, the Saxon Parliament, and the ori- 





* The American here, with all his candour, forgets that frehoiders 
are only a class: and that true liberty requires the suffrage of every 
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ginal af the English one, was unquestionably an assem- 
bly modelled on those free principles common at that 
time, and from the earliest ages to the northern nations, 
who, according to Tacitus, were all governed by their own 
consent alone——De minoribus robus principes consultant, 
de majoribus omnes. Xephiline also, speaking of the Bri- 
tons, tells us, apud hos, populus magne exparte prineipa- 
tum tenet. Iti is true, the feudal system, which succeeded 
subverted the ancient freedom of the British and Saxon in- 
stitutions, yet this does not impeach the validity of the 
people’s claim to a fair representation in Parliament, es- 
pecially in a country where antiquity supercedes every- 
thing : since the freedom, spoken of by ‘Tacitus and Xe- 
philine. was far more ancient than the feudal system, 
which was established by force and fraud upon its ruins. 
One of the most barefaced frauds of construction, next 
to the famous fallacy of making the United Colonies of 
America a part of the manor of Greenw ich, in Eneland, 
is connected with the Borough system. The strong 
ground resorted to, insupport of the representation from 
Boroughs without constituents is, that these Boroughs, 
having once exercised the right of sending representatives 
in time of prosperity, that right became inalienable, and 
being now considered a part of the value of the property, 
is as much a matter of purchase and sale, as any other 
right annexed to, or inherent in land, sueh as. fish and 
game. but there are too many exceptions to this argu- 
meat, of once a Borough, always a Borough, once repre- 
sented, always so, to admit of its having mneh force. 
Between sixty and seventy Boroughs, some of. them sill 
places of great consequence, once sent representatives to 
Parliament, but send one at present. Among these are 
the town of Manchester, and the renowned yillage of 
Geenwich; which last sent representatives in Philip and 
Mary’s s reign, but which has never had that honour since: 
although it was held sound logic to say, during the dis- 
putes between the Colonies and Great Britain, “that. the 
former, as appendages lo the manor of Greenwich, were 
represcited in Parliament, while the manor itself was 
withouta representative. Now the fact, that so great a 
number of Boroughs have become disfranchised in the 
course of time, is, i should think, quite sufficient to prove, 
that this inalienable right, like all other corporate rights, 
may be given or taken’ away, may be lest or acquired in 
a thousand ways. Of consequence, it may be forfeited b 
abuse, ,as every other corporate right may be forfeited ; or 
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it may be abolished by law, when, by the course of 
events, it notoriously ceases to accord with its original in- 
tention. 

That the representative system in England is about as 
bad as it can conveniently be, will appear from a few in- 
stances, which I shall edduce, to prove the total absence 
of all due distribution of the right of suffrage, either in 
regard to property or population. Generally speaking, 
neither wealth nor numbers have anything to do in the 
election of Members of Parliament, except that the for- 

mer, being deprived of its direct influence, employs itself 
indirectly in bribery and corruption, in buying Boroughs, 
or feasting electors. 

Many of the Boroughs are the sole property of a single 
person, who, when an election comes round, creates 
some half a dozen paupers temporary frecholders merely 
for the purpose of voting him into Parliament. Others 
are held by two proprietors, who, after trying their pur- 
ses against each other, till half ruined, generally com- 
promise matters by returning a Member a-piece, if there 
be two, or, if but one, representing alternately. A third 
class of Boroughs, having no particular master, may be 
said to be in the market, and generally choose what Is 
politely termed a paircn, that is to say, a gentleman who 
is willing to pay the poor rates, taxes, &c., of the Borough, 
for the honour of representing itin Parliameni. This ts 
not bribery; O, no! by no means—it is only a quid pro 

uo. 
These Boroughs, although in many instances not worth 
a hundred pounds a year in rents to the proprietors, are 
immensely valuable, since they enable the possessors to 
make excellent bargains with the Ministry, and to pro- 
vide for some half a dozen poor relations. Lord Lonsdale, 
who not only possesses several Boroughs, but rules nearly 
the whole county of Westmoreland, can have almost any 
thing he asks in the way of place, pension, management 
of School funds, charities, and other matters, which our 
English philanthropists know so well how to turn, not 
only to public, but \o private advantage, as appears from 
Mr. Brougham’s report. In difficult times, that is, when 


-the Ministry i is tottering, a rotten Borough, which returns 
two Members, secures to the proprietor the disposal of 


one or two regiments, two or three snug places for his 
relations, and a sinecure of from one to three thousand a 
year for himself. At present, however, the price is con- 
siderably fallen, as Members of Parliament do not value 
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their independence very highly, and the Ministers are al- 
most sure of a majority at any time, if they have twenty- 
four hours’ warning. Still, a Borough returning two 
Members, and yielding no other product thana dozen or 
two of freeholders, voting wn forma pauperis, will some- 
times sell for thirty, forty, and fifty, thousand pounds. 
In fine, you may form some conception of the monstrous 
absurdity of an Independent English Parliament, from the 
fact, that the town of Buckingham, with thirteen votes, 
returns two Members, while the whole county, which 
contains upwards of one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
is represented only by an equal number. The county of 
Cornwall, by means of its numerous rotten Boroughs, 
sends forty-four Members to Parliament, although it cen- 
tains less than fifty thousand people, while tlie county of 
York, which contains upwards of a million, only sends 
two. This certainly looks like inequality; but such 
things are forgotten when we call to mind Old Sarum, 
Rye, Bramber, Milburne Port, and fifty other places, 
which return Members that represent some dozen or 
twenty wretched paujers, who, though very properly 
denied this privilege even in our free country, send Mem- 
bers to Parliament by dozens here. 

The subject isso hacknied that I will not oppress you 
with any more facts. What lt have adduced must satisf 
you of the truth, that the representative system here is a 
wretched farce, if any thing can be called farcical that 
cheats the human race of its liberty and happiness. There 
isno longer a counterpoise in the English Constitution, 
either to the prerogatives of the Crown, or the corrupt 
influence of wealth. Even inthe great counties, no man 

can hope to be elected, whatever may be his merits or 
his talents, without spending a sum sufficient to ruin an 
individual of independent fortune. Where the freedom of 
suffrage is moderately extended, the people too often show 
themselves utterly unworthy tlie possession of this noble 
privilege, by the corrupt manner in which they sell, or 
barter it away for tavern treats. Some years ago, three 
noble candidates started against each other in the county 
of Northampton—the earis of Halifax, Spencer, and 
Northampton. Each of these, it must be recollected, was 
already an hereditary legislator; but they were not con- 
tent with this influence assigned them by the constitution. 
They wanted to strengthen it by sending their friends to 
the lower House, and acc ordingly entered into an election 
contest, that eventually seut the estates of one to the 
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hammer ; the person of another into exile; and dapped 
the income of the third so deeply, that it has not yet en- 
tirely recovered.—Every body here remembers the great 
Yorkshire contest, some years since, between the sons of 
Earl Fitzwilliam and Lord Harewood. The former is, 
and always has been, one of the most deservedly popular 
Noblemen in this country ; but the eontest, for all that, 
cost him upwards of one hundred thousand pounds, and if 
I do not mistake, his antagonist rig oy notwithstan- 
ding by dint of spending money.* The election of Mr. 
Fox for Westminster, whichis what is called an indepen- 
dent one, always cost his great Whig friends an immense 
sum ; and that of Sir Francis Burdett is equally expensive 3 
so that you see neither merit nor talent, popularity, nor 
radicalism, can. secure an eleciion—it must be gained at 
last, indirectly, by money. While the people are thus 
willing to sell their rights, it is in vain to talk of reform 
in Parlia:nent. Indeed, from what I see, I aim almost in- 
clined to think, that they make such a rout about universal 
suffrage here, as profligates clamour for their imheritance, 
only that they may throw it away in debauchery, or sell 
to the highest bidder.” 

Such is the constitution of the House of Commons. The 
picture has been drawn by an American pencil with as 
much truth as spirit; and yet there are individuals hardy 
enough to say, that a Parliament so constituted is a perfect 
and satisfactory representation of the people, in which all 
their interests can be and are protected with the most dis- 
tinguished integrity. ‘The reader will immediately repel 
the impudence of such assertions ; aud historical facts— 
the dreadful and devastating wars—the wars agaist the 
best public principles—the wars for the restoration and 
consolidation of the greatest tyrannies which ever degra- 
ded and insulted the human mind—the wars which have 
been waged to re-establish both spiritual and civil tyraii- 
ny, afte the best answers to tle asserters of Parliamentary 
purity, and the most unanswerable evidence in favour of 
the views taken by the New Engiand Man of the present 
constitution of the Legislature. 

Are instances wanting to demonstrate the destructive 
consequences which must flow from the present system of 
representation ‘—Let the reader of the North turn his 
attention to the town of Belfast, distinguished as it is by 


——- 





* The American doeg * mistake’ again. 
+ Another mistake. 
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ts Spirit of enterprise, its valuable institutions, its uncon- 
quérhble industry, and its proverbial liberality. What 
gave Wirth to those elorious characteristics? Was it the 
aid and protection of the Legislature? Was it the pa- 
tronage of the Government? As far as their influence 
went, they have struggled to keep down the energies of 

selfast. ‘Lhey have made a beggarly war with the intel- 
lect of the country—they have endeavoured to starve that 
intellect into a compliance with its spiritual and civil au- 
thority—they have dictated terms to the conscience of the 
North, and, if that conscience shall bend to the wishes of 
power, then and only then will the annual grant of 15001. 
be conceded to the Belfast Academical Institution. ‘The 
Proprietors of this admirable Seminary have repelled the 
disgraceful bribe, and have continued to preserve their own 
independetice and the character of the Institution. What 
would be the consequence if we had a representation sent 
forward by the people who would boldly and fearlessly 
denounce the Miuister who would thus insult an entire peo- 
ple by propositions like those we have deseribed? ‘What 
would be the result if the town had it in its powerto select 
an individual distinguished by his talents, his acquire- | 
ments, aud his publie spirit, who would night after night, 
eall upon Parliament suid the minister forthat justice which 
is now denied ? Were Belfast tree to select her represen- 
tative, will any man say that inthe British Empire she 
would be ata 1688 for a representative of genius and spirit 
to plead her cause.—If not in lreland—if the eloquente 
and integrity of lreland be no longer to be depended upon 
—if the days of our great men are never to return, sure- 
ly we could find some Brougham, or Burdett, or Denman, 
to take up our cause, who would value the confidence of 
Belfast at a hirher price than the patronage of the Minis- 
ter. Look at the state of our public offices—our Custom- 
House, to wit, aid every other institution which is not 
raised by the voluntary coniributions of public spirit! Wh 
this abandonment (—Because there is uo voice sufficiently 
powerful to assert the rights of Belfast in the British 
Parliament. 

We would, therefore, or recommend the Refor- 
mers of Belfast, aided by their brethren of ‘the surround- 
ing counties, forthwith to prepare a petition to the Legis- 
lature, praying that tri} bunal to open the Borough of Bal- 
fasi, and to establish the representation of a town con- 
taining near 40,000 inhabitants, on the principle by 


which the Commissioners and Police Committee of Belfast 
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are at present eiected—each inhabitant paying so niuch 
Police-tax having aright to vote. Let this petition be put 
into the hands of Mr. Brougham; let him be heard, and, 
if he does not ably expose the cyils which flow from the 
present representation of Belfast he is not the man of 
ability we take him to be. But why doubt the extent of 
his great powers—they are on reco:d—the subject of ad- 
miration for the present, as well as all future ages. One 
such example of the evils which flow from such a repre- 
sentation as that of the town of Belfast more directly 
strikes the judgment of the people and Parliament than a 
thousand reasonings on general principles. 

The observations we have now made, will not, we 
trust, be considered as directed against any individual 
who may heretofore have been the representative of Bel- 
fast. The ablest men elected by a corporation with which 
the people have no connexion, soon degenerate into the 
victims of a listless indifference. Let them be animated 
by the voice of the people, and both fear and. hope will 
perpetually keep them in the performance of their duty. 
Much less will it be necessary for us to disclaim any idea 
of personal disrespect to the Nobleman, in whose nomi- 
nation the appointment of a representative of Belfast en- 
tirely lies. No man in Belfast is more willing to bear at- 
testation to the good and amiable charities which dis- 
tinguish the Noble Marquis than we are—his lordship 
resides among us, and, as far as the powers of a landlord 
extend, we believe his tenantry have little to complain 
of. But we should be ill-informed in the duties we owe 
to the public if we could for a moment sacrifice the great 
and paramount consideration of public utility to our re- 
spect for any individual whatever. 


THE IRISHMAN. 








THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF THE BOROUGH- 
MONGER SYSTEM, 


AND CORRUPTION, RECENTLY EXHIBITED IN THE IN- 
SOLVENT DEBTOR’S COURT. 





To the Editor. 
SIR, 

i call your serious attention to the following extraordi- . 
nary case, as demonstrative of the necessity of a conste- 
tutional reform in our elective franchise, and so self evi- 
dent and strong as I think would almost convert the elo- 
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quent Mr. Canning, the facetious and talkative Horace 
Twiss, and 2 ministerial peer and the opulent monopolizer 
of Boroughs in the north, to the cause, and each of these 
distinguished eharacters may exclaim—‘ It almost per- 
suades me to become a reformist.’ ‘The case adds 
another to the numerous instances of the injurious conse- 
quences of that venal and corrupt influence, that ramifies 
itself though all the departments of the state, and proves 
that many of our honourable representatives, or rather 
proprietors of ‘ close and rotten Boroughs,’ owe their 
seats, “ the sweets of power and pence,’ to other re- 
sources and channels than to those in which their nominal 
and borough constituents have any share or influence ; 
for theirs, alas, is “ voa et preterea mill,’ and their 
privileges are a dead letter, a “ mortuum caput.’ A case 
was very lately recorded in the court for Relief of Insol- 
vent Debtois of a Thomas Gosling, an honest, though 
through the depressure of the times, and of the agricul- 
tural interest, and consequent distress of the cultivators, 


an unfortunate farmer, opposed by Joseph Pitt, Esq. 
M. P. a gentleman well known in the western counties, 
as amassing wit! celerity a large fortune, and celebrated 
for his interference in some boroughs in Wiltshire, and 
Gloucestershire, and where his influence (through ob- 
vious means) predominates. The case “ per se,’”’ as con- 
nected with the opulent oppenent, or rather persecutor of 
poor Gosling, and was evincing that subtle political cor- 
ruption and venality which taints the highest as well as 
humbiest opportunity, and descends even to the obscure 
secretary of a provincial toll-gate trust. Mr. Pitt isa 
fortunate instance of a rapid rise from poverty and humble 
life, to wealth and distinction, and an adhesion to ruling 
powers and tacit subserviency to the existing adminis- 
tration; and though he has been in the house (for one of 
his own boroughs and consequently:modestly nominated 
and elected himself) many persons now living remember 
the very humble origin of this honourable member. His 
mother was the tenant of a smail ale-house, whilst her 
son Joseph was initiated into the science of the law, at an 
attorney’s office, (through the bounty | believe of a late 
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peer,) at the expiration of his time commenced business ; 

hence bis rapid rise and fortune, which was principally 
acquired by his extensive and successful purchases of re- 

versions, post obits, advowsons. and as a proof, in a tran- 
action of this nature with the writer of this article, Mr. 
Pitt cleared £10,000 in a few months, and from a purchase 
of a noble earl near £8,000. He soon after negotiated (as 
a profitable concern) in small and close Boroughs, and ulti- 
mately became the patron of several himself, Cricklade, 
Wotton Bassett, Malmsbury, (the voters of which have 
their fixed prices) and even the town of his birth and 
humble occupation acknowledges his influence, and the 

‘ House of Apsley,” shared the representation of Ciren- 
cester with this wealthy and fortunate solicitor. 

With the weight of wealth thus accumulated, and 
being, in an extensive sense, a boroughmonger and man of 
consequence, all places of trust and influence vesting him 
with aathority, were tendered and as readily accepted, and 
he bore his honours, not meekly but thickly, and thus Mr. 
Pitt became Director of Canal Companies, sharer in joint 
stocks, iron rail-ways, stone quarries, turnpike trusts, and 
these consolidated his influence. ard kept up his power 
and clectionecring domination. Butto the case alluded to, 
it appeared on examination, that Mir. Pitt (we presume 
from motives) employed at his own expense, 
on the high road, forty burgesses of the uncorrupted 
borough of Wotton Basset, and this was (very liberal of 
Mr. Pitt) to prevent their claiming the pittanec of paro- 
chial aid. and by becoming chargeable to the parish, and 
thereby disqualifying them for voting for Mr. Pitt’s im- 
maculate nominees, or representatives. Mr. Gosling, 
however, was guilty ofthe high offence and unpardonable 
crime of giving his suffrage as his conscience dictated, and 
to an opponent of Mr. Pitt’s nominees ; this was the head 
and front of his offending, and brought on him the heavy 
visitation of Mr. Pitt’s displeasure, and opposition to his 
liberation. The commissioners of the court, however, 
did not view Mr. Gosling’s conduct as Mr. Pitt and his 
counsel anticipated, and discharged the poor man, and 
restored him to his family unimpeached in his character. 

I will refrain from making any further comments on this 
case; they will naturally present themselves and my 
motives for reverting to it will be duly construed and ap- 
preciated. lam, sir, with esteem, 

Yours obediently, 
Aw INDEPENDENT FREEHOLDER OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We have been making some inquiry for our friend Mr. BATE. 
and in the course of a few days we hope to he able to put him in 
a way of obtaining what he wants, He shall, at any rate, hear 
from us. 

We really know not what to say to Kendrick. There are so 
many different laws upon the subject that we know not which the 
judges would prefer. The curse of this country is, that it is not 
phe law in many cases, so much as the opinion of the judge which 
decides. Common law is nothing more nor less than what the judge 
pleasesto call common law. It is his caprice, or his judgment, as 
the case may happen. Statute-law is hardly more definite, since 
the: practice of the court is to confound and misinterpret it. There 
w.33 a time when common sense was occasionally heard in the courts 
but that is beyond the legal memory of man, and no record has 
ever been made of her decisions. Kendrick, therefore, had better 
\.ake up his mind to the lost. We do not think he will mead him- 
self “by going to law.” 

Mr. Peter Watson has received, in addition to the £3:19, at 
Leeds, £6 : 3, making a total subscribed at Leeds, in October, 1823, 
£10:2. And, in addition to the £1:10, at Halifax, £2:10:6 ; 
waking £4: 0:6 for that town. 

The parcel from Birmingham was transmitted to Mr. Waddington. 

The proposal for erecting 2 Monument to the memory of those 
who fell at Manchester, on the 16th of August, is ky no means 
novel. It ought to be done, in the vicinity of Manchester, if a 
portion of the ground is not to be obtained. The inscription 


ought to preserye the names of all the Yeomanry, and Magis- 


trates, employed on that day, as well as the record of their ex- 
ploits, with the letter of thanks of the Regent, and the names 
of alt the members of parliament, who voted for the six «cts. 
A full, true, and particular account of the burning,—not the 
turning—of Mr. Canniny’s coat, in our next. Ir wall illustran 


. =| ° . .; ha ry} x n bo 
the regard for English interests which the administration be 


No. 18, Vol. XI. 
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